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Dickson  Mounds  State  Memorial,  comprising  63.25 
acres,  was  acquired  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1945. 
It  is  easily  reached  on  a  gravel  road  off  Route  78  and 
is  about  five  miles  from  both  Havana  and  Lewistown. 
The  memorial  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Spoon 
River  which  joins  the  Illinois  River  near  Havana.  This 
beautiful  valley  has  been  made  famous  by  Illinois’  great 
poet,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  who  frequently  referred  to  it 
in  his  writings. 


Mound  Exhibit  Is  Unique 

The  Dickson  mound  exhibit  is  unique  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  It  consists  of  a  prehistoric  Indian  cemetery-mound 
in  which  the  burials  and  their  possessions  have  been  left 
as  placed  many  centuries  ago.  More  than  200  graves  can 
be  seen  in  the  one  excavation.  This  site  has  been  known 
as  a  prehistoric  burial  mound  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  was  in  the  Dickson  family  for  four  generations. 

At  an  early  period,  when  pioneers  were  clearing  the 
hill  for  farming  and  as  a  home  site,  many  burials  were 
found.  In  subsequent  farming,  excavating  for  buildings 
and  by  natural  soil  erosion,  burials  and  artifacts  were 
encountered.  This  has  continued  down  through  the  years. 


Bodies  in  Original  Positions 

In  1927  Dr.  Don  F.  Dickson  originated  the  plan  of 
uncovering  this  vast  amount  of  material  and  leaving  it 
in  the  original  positions  in  the  soil.  At  first  temporary 
structures  protected  the  excavation.  This  work  continued 
for  several  years  with  the  help  of  Doctor  Dickson’s  father, 
Thomas  Dickson,  and  two  of  the  latter’s  brothers,  Marion 
H.  and  Ernest  L.  Dickson. 

Under  State  ownership  the  site  is  being  preserved  as 
one  of  Illinois’  most  awe  inspiring  memorials.  The  mound, 
which  is  built  on  the  Illinois  River  bluff  line,  gives  the 
visitor  a  magnificent  view  of  thousands  of  acres  of  river 
floodplain. 

No  location  could  have  been  more  attractive  to  the 
American  Indian.  With  his  innate  love  of  natural  beauty, 
the  access  to  rivers  and  lakes  as  important  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  abundant  food  supply  and  the  hills  for 
protection,  it  provided  all  that  primitive  man  could  desire. 

Origin  of  American  Mound  Builders 

From  the  time  the  Europeans  landed  in  America  and 
contacted  its  inhabitants,  man  has  been  studying  the  first 


Americans.  That  interest  has  never  subsided.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  alphabetical  writing  and  the  limited  picture 
records,  historians  and  scientists  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
complete  story  without  resorting  to  archaeology  with  its 
many  allied  sciences. 

The  Indian  probably  entered  America  more  than 
20,000  years  ago.  With  the  development  of  tree-ring 
chronology  and  radio-carbon  dating,  it  is  expected  that 
definite  time  periods  soon  will  be  established  for  aboriginal 
cultures. 

Indians  Supposedly  Came  from  Asia 

The  most  accepted  theory  is  that  the  first  Americans 
came  from  Asia  and  probably  used  the  Bering  Strait  re¬ 
gion  as  a  point  of  entry.  By  gradually  pushing  southward 
along  the  west  coast  and  crossing  through  the  mountain 
passes  they  eventually  peopled  North  and  South  America. 

Of  the  physical  type  known  as  Mongoloid,  there  were 
many  differences  in  the  American  Indian.  Variations  un¬ 
doubtedly  developed  due  to  geographical  differences,  cli¬ 
mate  and  food.  It  is  thought  all  American  Indians  had  a 
common  origin. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  mounds  and  village  sites 
scattered  over  Illinois,  the  largest  number,  about  800, 
being  in  Fulton  County.  All  mounds,  however,  are  not 
for  burial  purposes.  Mounds  of  various  types  are  found 
in  or  near  a  number  of  state  parks  including  Cahokia 
Mounds,  Mississippi  Palisades,  Pere  Marquette,  Starved 
Rock  and  Buffalo  Rock. 

Made  Various  Types  of  Mounds 

The  “mound  builders”  American  Indian  lived  roughly 
between  1000  B.c.  and  1650  a.d.  The  earlier  mounds  were 
for  burial  purposes  and  as  monuments.  They  also  con¬ 
structed  enormous  geometric  earthworks  whose  purpose 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Some  later  Indians  made  effigy 
mounds  in  the  shape  of  turtles,  mammals  and  birds  over 
one  or  more  bodies. 

Mound  building  became  more  common  about  the  time 
farming  was  first  practiced.  With  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
pumpkins,  squash  and  beans,  the  people  began  a  more 
settled  kind  of  life.  Some  founded  villages  and  religious 
centers,  or  cities  with  temples  and  public  structures, 
erected  on  flat-topped  earthen  pyramids,  all  protected  by 
a  palisaded  wall. 

The  Dickson  Mound 

This  tribe  had  no  uniform  orientation  for  the  body 
and  therefore  the  bodies  were  placed  one  above  the  other 
and  covered  with  soil.  These  later  burials  were  no  doubt 
made  without  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  those  made 
earlier. 


During  many  years,  several  generations  in  fact,  as 
burials  took  place,  they  slowly  built  the  mound.  When  the 
white  man  arrived,  there  still  remained  the  huge  crescent 
shaped  mound  almost  surrounding  a  deep  depression.  This 
depression  may  have  resulted  because  the  Indians  carried 
soil  from  this  area  to  cover  the  burials. 

The  mound  measures  approximately  550  feet  from 
one  point  of  the  crescent  around  to  the  other.  The  depres¬ 
sion  is  between  the  arms  of  the  crescent,  and  in  this  area 
we  find  the  loess  soil  from  which  the  mound  was  built. 
This  wind-blown  soil  is  an  excellent  natural  preservative 
of  bones  and  was  the  easiest  to  handle.  They  may  have 
learned  that  the  soil  was  a  good  preservative  through  the 
custom  of  occasionally  moving  burials  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Burials  Show  Artistic  Development 

Archaeological  investigations  reveal  an  artistic  devel¬ 
opment  and  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  achievement.  There 
are  many  evidences  of  elaborate  ceremonial  customs. 
Many  possessions  were  buried  with  the  remains. 

In  some  instances  many  beautiful  artifacts  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  burial,  and  with  some  burials  there  are  few, 
if  any,  possessions.  Much  buried  with  the  dead  was  prob¬ 
ably  of  destructible  materials. 

Frequently  many  rare  and  beautiful  artifacts  are 
found  in  the  graves  of  tiny  children;  even  premature 
babes.  Some  of  the  rarest  and  most  artistic  pieces  are 
in  graves  of  those  too  young  to  have  used  them. 

A  number  of  theories  are  given  as  to  the  reason  for 
burying  possessions  with  the  dead.  The  most  accepted 
theory  is  that  this  custom  was  associated  with  man’s 
belief  in  immortality,  a  “Happy  Hunting  Ground”  which 
gave  birth  to  many  of  his  elaborate  temple-like  structures 
and  colorful  ceremonies.  Perhaps  we  can  learn,  through 
archaeology,  that  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cultural 
qualities  of  man  are  innate. 

Much  Interesting  Pathology 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  prehistoric  Indian  was 
comparatively  short,  due  largely  perhaps  to  a  high  death 

•  The  Excavated  Area  30  by  60  Feet 


•  Many  Family  Burials  Exposed 


rate  in  infancy.  Accidents  and  infections  were  numerous 
and  arthritis  and  bone  deficiency  diseases  were  not  un¬ 
common. 

In  addition  to  the  skeletons  in  the  excavation  there 
are  on  display  many  cases  of  bone  and  dental  material 
from  other  sites.  These  show  some  of  the  diseases,  frac¬ 
tures,  deformities  and  anomalous  developments  in  bones 
and  also  in  teeth. 

Many  authorities  in  pathology  believe  white  men 
brought  to  the  Indians  such  diseases  as  small  pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  malaria,  yellow  fever  and  ty¬ 
phoid. 

Many  Diseases  Are  Found 

On  display  are  examples  of  prehistoric  arthritis, 
osteomyelitis,  Paget’s  disease,  rickets,  tumors  and  many 
fractures  and  abnormalities.  Visitors  comment  on  the 
“good  teeth”  of  the  Mound  Builder.  The  average  teeth 
were  good  but  by  no  means  perfect.  There  are  examples 
of  most  of  the  dental  diseases  and  anomalies  encountered 
today. 

Pyorrhea  was  present,  but  perhaps  less  than  with 
the  white  man  today.  Examples  of  dental  caries  or  wear, 
supernumerary  or  displaced  teeth,  congenital  absence  of 
one  or  more  teeth,  impactions  and  abscesses  affecting  both 
teeth  and  surrounding  bone  are  also  on  display. 

Visitors  will  be  impressed  with  many  of  the  problems 
of  primitive  man,  what  they  were  and  how  he  solved  them, 
problems  which  we  still  have. 

Only  Small  Segment  Excavated 

The  present  work  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
mound.  It  is  interesting  to  see  over  200  skeletons  in  so 
small  a  space  and  try  to  reconstruct  the  story  represented. 
The  mound  contains  skeletons  from  top  to  base  and  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

Visitors  naturally  ask  what  caused  the  death  of  so 
many  people  at  practically  the  same  time,  as  shown  by 
the  groups  or  “family”  burials.  There  is  no  apparent 
evidence  of  war  or  violence. 


The  Tomb  Is  Not  Silent 

The  tomb  is  not  silent,  however,  on  some  points.  In 
it  you  can  see,  not  only  that  which  is  of  value  to  the 
archaeologist,  but  also  a  beautiful  story  of  a  brave  people 
who  lived  here  long  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

These  “first  Americans”  made  articles  with  such 
thought  for  the  practical  that  in  their  pottery  you  will 
find  a  design  similar  to  almost  every  type  in  use  today. 

With  the  endurance  of  their  possessions  through  the 
ages,  there  also  comes  to  us  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
“primitive”  people  in  their  love  for  each  other,  their  reli¬ 
gious  belief  and  the  evidences  of  their  peacefulness. 

In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  remarkable  exhibit 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  there  have  been  visitors  from 
every  country  to  see  it.  Archaeologists  and  scientists  from 
many  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  country  have  found 
it  of  great  interest  in  their  study  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  continent. 

Village  Site  Preserved 

The  story  of  these  early  Indians  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  study  of  their  village.  In  1928,  two  prehistoric 
house  sites  were  located  on  the  hill  west  of  the  mound. 
Nearby,  natural  springs  provided  an  ample  water  supply. 

In  1959,  it  was  discovered  that  a  larger  concentration 
of  prehistoric  buildings  extended  to  the  south.  An  excava¬ 
tion  was  started  in  this  area  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Caldwell,  anthropologist,  with  the  Illinois 
State  Museum.  A  continuation  of  this  work  will  provide 
a  story  of  this  prehistoric  village. 

Seven  house  sites  have  been  uncovered  so  far.  These 
are  approximately  18  inches  beneath  the  present  ground 
level.  This  is  due  to  a  humus  soil  formed  through  many 
centuries  of  decaying  vegetation  with  some  soil  washed 
down  over  the  area  through  erosion.  After  a  thousand 
years,  all  that  remains  are  evidences  of  post  molds  and 
wall  trenches  that  once  held  the  supporting  wall  timbers. 
Sometimes,  charred  remains  of  roof  beams,  or  other 
burned  logs,  are  also  found.  Some  imprints,  fragments  of 
wattled  walls,  and  clay-plastered  and  reed-thatched  roofs 
have  been  preserved. 

•  Unusual  Cross-Shaped  Building 
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•  An  Inviting  Picnicking  Spot 


Four  of  the  excavated  building  sites  were  probably 
used  as  dwellings.  One  is  circular  in  shape.  There  is  one 
very  large  rectangular  building  which  had  burned  about 
900  years  ago.  This  clay-plastered  structure  collapsed 
during  the  fire.  Many  of  the  timbers,  including  part  of 
the  roof,  were  found  preserved  as  charcoal. 

The  most  unusual  building  site  found,  to  date,  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  probably  for  ceremonial  pur¬ 
poses.  It  may  have  designated  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  earth.  Compass  readings  show  it  is  positioned  only 
nine  degrees  off  the  present  magnetic  north. 

Food  Preserved  as  Charcoal 

Each  of  the  houses  had  one  or  more  fire  pits.  In 
some  of  these  fire  basins,  there  is  charred  evidence  of  the 
food  which  had  been  cooked  or  roasted  in  them.  Refuse 
and  storage  pits  near  the  houses  have  also  shown  much 
evidence  of  food. 

There  have  been  bones  of  many  small  animals  in  and 
around  the  village  area.  Available  to  these  prehistoric 
people  were  such  animals  as  the  black  bear,  raccoon, 
badger,  skunk,  mink,  fox,  wolf,  woodchuck,  squirrel, 
beaver,  muskrat,  elk,  deer,  and  bison.  There  has  also  been 
evidence  of  fish,  birds,  turtles  and  mussels. 

The  Indians,  who  occupied  this  village,  were  definitely 
agriculturists.  In  charcoal  form,  the  firepits  produce  corn, 
seeds  of  pumpkin,  squash,  beans,  and  gourds.  Also  avail¬ 
able  to  them  were  acorns,  hickory  nuts,  pecans,  hazelnuts, 
black  walnuts,  butternuts,  wild  rice,  maple  sugar,  wild 
cherries,  gooseberries,  black  berries,  plums  and  grapes. 

Many  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found  as  well 
as  flint  and  stone  tools,  mussel  shell  hoes,  and  some  large, 
flat  mortars,  usually  of  sandstone.  The  latter  were  used 
for  grinding  foods  such  as  corn  and  nuts. 

Age  of  the  Village 

Charcoal  from  firepits  and  pieces  from  charred  pole 
framework  of  the  houses  were  sent  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  radiocarbon  dates.  From  two  such  tests,  the 
dates  were  1020  years  ago,  with  a  plus  or  minus  200  years. 


•  The  Cemetery-Mound  Building 

The  Dickson  Mound  and  village  site  show  an  occu¬ 
pancy  of  possibly  100  years  or  more.  The  great  number 
of  burials  in  their  cemetery,  alone,  suggests  this.  We  may 
never  know  why  their  village  was  abandoned  but  pos¬ 
sibly  after  1600,  with  pressure  from  the  east,  it  became 
a  “No  Man’s  Land.” 

The  Dickson  Mound’s  pottery  and  other  artifacts  sug¬ 
gests  an  influence  from  the  south.  For  this  reason  the 
culture  of  its  people  is  generally  considered  an  aspect  of 
the  Middle  Mississippi,  which  at  one  time  was  the  way  of 
life  of  most  of  the  southeastern  United  States. 

Several  shells  originating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
associated  with  burials.  In  some  instances  these  are  cut 
for  use  as  bowls  or  dippers.  Others  have  a  groove  at  the 
small  end  or  are  perforated  for  suspension  from  the  neck. 

The  Illinois  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials  extends 
its  cordial  welcome  to  all  visitors  to  this  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  aboriginal  Indian  inhabitants  of  Illinois. 

All  State  Parks  and  Memorials  Open  Year  ’Round 
•  Free  Daily  Guide  Service  • 


8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Open  Every  Day  of  the  Year 
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